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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE 

(The  Presidents  from  1845  to  1860,  Elected  in  Support  of  Slavery) 

Prepared  especially  for  the  present  ivork 


WHILE  the  Far  West  was  thus  going  through  its  tragic 
days  of  early  settlement,  its  “baptism  of  death”  from 
privation  and  from  Indians,  the  entire  American  na- 
tion was  rapidly  approaching  that  disastrous  crisis,  the  Civil 
War  of  1861.  When  the  union  of  North  and  South  had  first 
been  formed  it  was  supposed  that  negro  slavery  was  dying  out 
and  would  soon  cease  to  be  a political  problem.  The  curse  of 
slavery  had,  however,  increased,  until  it  had  become  the  very 
corner-stone  of  Southern  life.  Hence  Southerners  planned 
eagerly  to  strengthen  their  power  by  adding  new  “slave 
States”  to  the  Union.  Northerners  began  to  grow  equally  de- 
termined in  opposition  to  this  vast  “crime  against  freedom.” 
Every  election  between  1840  and  1860  was  fought  chiefly 
upon  the  slavery  issue.  Each  national  President  of  that  pe- 
riod was  pledged  to  uphold  this  “ancient  institution  of  the 
South.”  President  Polk,  our  chief  during  the  Mexican  War, 
was  a Southern  Democrat  from  Tennessee.  In  1848  the  Whigs, 
the  party  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  offered 
a sort  of  compromise  candidate,  General  Taylor,  who  had  won 
fame  in  the  war  and  was  a Southerner  though  a Whig.  He 
was  elected,  but  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fillmore.  In  1852  the  slave  party  chose  and  elected  a 
candidate  from  the  North,  Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  pledged 
to  support  their  cause.  In  1856  they  did  the  same  with  James 
Buchanan,  a Democrat  from  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  LAST  SLAVERY  COMPROMISE 

(Clay  Urging  His  “ Omnibus  Bill  ” Before  the  Senate) 

From  a noted  painting  of  the  time 


BEFORE  the  slavery  question  grew  to  be  the  one  over- 
shadowing issue  in  United  States  politics,  the  country 
had  been  mainly  led  by  two  great  statesmen,  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  Both  of  these  leaders  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  “union”  and  whenever  any  sectional  dispute 
arose  they  sought  to  placate  it  by  passing  some  law  which 
gave  to  each  side  a part  of  what  it  desired.  Hence  the  genera- 
tion between  1820  and  1850  Avas  known  as  the  “compromise” 
period.  The  first  of  these  placating  measures  was  the  “Mis- 
souri Compromise”  of  1820,  which  allowed  slavery  in  the 
South  while  forbidding  it  in  the  North.  The  last  compromise 
was  the  “Omnibus  Bill”  of  Henry  Clay  in  1850. 

By  this  time  a younger  generation  had  grown  up,  which 
refused  to  continue  these  evasions  of  the  vital  slavery  issue. 
The  Omnibus  Bill  was  only  passed  by  the  most  vehement  ef- 
forts of  the  older  leaders.  Both  Clay  and  Webster  made  cele- 
brated speeches  urging  its  adoption.  It  was  passed,  but  it 
killed  the  “Whigs,”  the  political  party  which  upheld  it.  Both 
Clay  and  Webster  died  shortly  after  its  passage,  and  at  the 
next  Presidential  election  the  voters  abandoned  the  “com- 
promise” party  altogether.  The  Democrats  upheld  slavery; 
and  a new  party,  called  later  the  Republicans,  opposed  it. 
The  AYhigs  disappeared.  There  were  to  be  no  more  compro- 
mises. AA'hichever  party  could  win  a majority  of  votes  meant 
to  pass  slavery  laws  which  pleased  it,  in  defiance  of  the 
minority. 
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JOHN  BROWN’S  EXECUTION 

(Brown  Executed  for  Rousing  the  Virginia  Negroes  to  Revolt) 

From  a painting  by  the  American  artist,  Thomas  Hovenden 

THE  natural  results  of  substituting  defiance  for  compro- 
mise in  dealing  with  the  burning  slavery  issue,  soon 
showed  themselves.  In  1854  the  Democrats  passed  a 
law  permitting  the  new  settlers  in  Kansas,  a Northern  terri- 
tory, to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  allow 
slavery  within  their  borders.  The  intent  was,  of  course,  to 
make  it  a slave  State,  and  settlers  from  the  other  slave  States 
flocked  thither.  But  Northern  anti-slavers  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  flocked  to  Kansas  in  even  greater  numbers.  An 
actual  war  was  fought  there,  and  murders  were  frequent  upon 
both  sides.  The  “free  soil’’  settlers  from  the  North  were  at 
length  victorious.  But  the  strife  did  not  end  there.  Among 
the  most  embittered  and  fanatical  of  the  anti-slavers  was  John 
Brown;  and  when  there  was  no  more  fighting  to  be  done  in 
Kansas,  Brown  planned  to  carry  the  war  into  slavery’s  other 
strongholds  among  the  older  States.  Hence  arose  his  noted 
Virginian  raid. 

With  a mere  handful  of  followers,  Brown  entered  Virginia 
and  summoned  the  slaves  there  to  join  him  in  rising  against 
their  masters.  When  the  Virginia  authorities  attempted  to 
arrest  him,  he  fought  a battle  against  them,  was  captured, 
tried  by  law  for  treason  and  murder,  and  was  executed  in 
1859.  Many  people  of  the  North  regarded  Brown  as  a martyr 
and  said  so  vehemently.  The  South  on  its  part  felt  that  it  must 
resort  to  arms  to  defend  itself  against  invasion  and  negro 
massacre.  Thus  the  appeal  to  armed  force,  begun  in  “bloody 
Kansas,”  now  menaced  the  entire  nation. 
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BULL  RUN 

(The  Opening  of  the  Civil  War  ; Charge  of  the  44  Black  Horu H Cavalry) 

From  a painting  copyrighted  in  1889  by  Kurz  and  Allison 


IN  the  Presidential  election  of  1860  the  leaders  of  the  South 
said  openly  that  if  an  anti-slavery  President  was  elected 
they  would  secede  from  the  Union.  Thus  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  the  “Republican”  or  anti-slavery  leader,  precipi- 
tated the  conflict  which  had  been  so  long  threatening.  The 
Southern  States  seceded;  the  North  and  West  refused  to  let 
them  withdraw  in  peace ; and  both  sides  prepared  for  the 
armed  conflict.  Neither  realized  how  tragic,  how  long-ex- 
tended, and  unutterably  costly  in  human  life  and  suffering 
that  conflict  was  to  be. 

Each  side  gathered  hurried  forces  for  a battle,  which  they 
expected  would  end  the  war  at  once.  The  Northern  troops 
advanced  carelessly  into  Virginia,  and  were  met  by  the  fierce 
Southerners  at  Bull  Run.  Each  side  surprised  the  other  by 
its  fighting  strength ; but  in  the  end  superior  Southern  gen- 
eralship routed  the  Northerners.  Their  lines  were  broken, 
and  they  were  driven  from  the  field  in  confused  flight.  The 
celebrated  “Black  Horse”  cavalry  of  Virginia  pursued  them, 
slashing  down  the  fugitives;  and  the  retreat  soon  became  an 
utter  rout. 

The  Southerners  thought  the  war  was  over,  and  many  of 
them  left  the  army  and  went  triumphantly  back  to  their 
homes.  The  North  was  roused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  began  a grim  and  mighty  preparation,  very  different 
from  its  first  hurried  marshaling  of  troops. 
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THE  FIRST  IRONCLAD  MAN-OF-WAR 

(The  Southern  Ram  “ Merrimac”  Attacks  the  Northern  Fleet) 

From  a print  copyrighted  by  C.  Klackner,  1892 


AS  the  terrible  “Civil  War”  progressed,  the  South  found 
itself  sorely  handicapped  by  lack  of  a navy.  The  Union 
Government  had  been  able  to  retain  possession  of  prac- 
tically all  its  navy,  though  some  ships  and  stores  stationed  in 
the  South  were  seized  by  the  seceding  States.  Thus  Union 
ships  were  soon  blockading  or  capturing  Southern  ports. 

It  was  under  stress  of  these  conditions  that  American 
genius,  North  and  South,  changed  the  navies  of  the  world 
by  inventing  ironclad  ships.  These  were  so  superior  to  the  old 
wooden  vessels  that  all  the  former  battleships  became  imme- 
diately obsolete.  Some  Northern  ships  were  blockading  the 
Virginia  coast,  when  a newly  constructed  Southern  ironclad 
named  the  “Merrimac”  steamed  out  and  attacked  them.  The 
first  vessel  assailed  was  the  frigate  “Cumberland,”  which  was 
rammed  by  the  iron  prow  of  the  “Merrimac”  and  sank.  The 
iron  monster  then  attacked  the  frigate  “Congress,”  drove 
her  ashore  and  bombarded  her  until  she  caught  fire  and  blew 
up  with  tragic  loss  of  life.  The  Northern  ships  fought  hero- 
ically, but  were  helpless  against  the  “Merrimac.”  Fear  for 
the  future  swept  the  entire  North. 

Already,  however,  Northern  inventors  had  planned  and 
built  another  style  of  iron  ship,  the  “Monitor.”  This  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  action  the  day  following  the  “ Merrimac ’s” 
attack,  and  the  two  ironclads  fought  an  equal  battle,  each  un- 
able to  destroy  the  other. 
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GRANT  AT  SHILOH 


(He  Strengthens  the  Union  Troops  Against  the  Tremendous  Charge  of 
the  Southerners) 


From  a painting  by  the  American  artist,  T.  Thulstrup 


BULL  RUN,  the  first  Southern  victory  of  the  war,  was 
followed  by  others.  Nor  did  the  tide  of  battle  turn  in 
favor  of  the  North  until  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Avon  in  Tennessee  the  hard  fought  struggle  of  Shiloh.  This 
Avas  in  April  of  1862.  Grant  first  besieged  and  captured  a 
large  Southern  force  in  Fort  Donelson,  then  advanced  until 
he  Avas  suddenly  assailed  at  Shiloh  by  the  entire  army  Avhich 
the  “Confederates”  had  gathered  in  the  West. 

The  Union  forces  were  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  were 
driven  back  and  almost  defeated.  But  Grant,  riding  calmly 
forward  among  his  men,  encouraged  them  to  hold  out  against 
the  furious  charges  of  the  Southerners.  Night  saved  the 
Union  army;  and  the  next  day,  being  reinforced,  the  North- 
erners advanced  in  their  turn  and  swept  the  exhausted  enemy 
completely  from  the  field. 

Immediately  folloAving  this  decisive  battle,  the  Union  fleet 
under  Admiral  Farragut  captured  New  Orleans,  the  chief  de- 
fense of  the  Mississippi  River.  Thus  the  Union  forces 
achieved  supremacy  in  the  West.  The  Confederates  there 
Avere  driven  to  desperate  straits,  and  abandoning  most  of  the 
land  to  the  Northerners  concentrated  their  forces  at  Vicks- 
burg, the  strongest  city  remaining  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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IN  THE  WOODS  OF  ANTIETAM 

(The  Heroic  Self-Sacrifice  of  the  Northern  Soldiers  Checks  the  First 
Confederate  Invasion  of  The  North) 

From  a painting  by  the  American  artist,  J.  Steeple  Davis 

WHILE  Grant  and  Farragut  were  thus  successful  in  the 
West,  the  Union  forces  were  still  meeting  disaster 
upon  disaster  in  Virginia.  This  State  remained  nat- 
urally the  chief  seat  of  war,  the  scene  of  the  fluctuating  ad- 
vance and  retreat  between  the  rival  capitals,  Washington  and 
Richmond.  Here  the  Southerners  were  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Robert  Lee,  one  of  the  world’s  ablest  military  geniuses; 
and  though  Lee’s  troops  were  outnumbered  from  the  start, 
he  managed  to  do  more  than  hold  his  own  against  the  various 
generals  who,  one  after  another,  were  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  oppose  their  great  antagonist. 

Lee  repeatedly  broke  and  drove  back  the  advancing  Union 
armies.  Then  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  took  the  aggressive 
and  invaded  the  North.  His  eager  and  victorious  soldiers 
hoped  to  sweep  successfully  over  the  entire  country.  But  they 
were  met  in  Maryland  at  Antietam  Creek  by  the  Union  army 
commanded  by  General  George  McClellan.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  the  bloodiest  and  most  costly  single  day  of  strife 
in  all  this  awful  war.  Neither  side  would  give  way.  The 
Northerners,  fighting  now  on  their  own  soil,  stood  staunch 
and  perished  in  whole  regiments,  or  advanced  through  the 
marshy  woods  in  face  of  certain  death.  Night  closed  the 
grim  slaughter;  and  the  following  day  Lee,  seeing  that  ad- 
vance against  such  resistance  was  impossible,  withdrew  his 
weakened  army  back  to  Virginia.  The  North  was  saved. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

(Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet  Sign  the  Proclamation  Freeing  the  Slaves) 

From  a noted  engraving  of  the  period 


THE  leader  of  the  North  in  the  long  and  bitter  war  was 
our  heroic  President,  Lincoln.  As  soon  as  the  strife 
began,  he  and  his  advisers  sought  a means  of  eradicat- 
ing the  plague  spot,  slavery,  which  had  poisoned  the  Union. 
This  was  not  easy  to  do;  for  the  President  has  no  authority 
to  make  laws,  he  is  the  executive  whose  duty  is  to  enforce  the 
laws  already  existing.  Moreover,  the  war  had  actually  broken 
out,  not  against  slavery,  but  against  secession. 

A way  of  fi’eeing  the  negroes  was  at  last  found.  As  the 
South  was  in  rebellion,  it  was  deelai’ed  under  militai'y  con- 
trol,  and  as  head  of  the  army  the  President  had  power  to  issue 
any  militai’y  deci’ee  he  wished  against  the  l’ebellious  x’egion. 
Hence,  as  a war  measure,  the  negroes  in  the  South  were  de- 
claimed free.  This  did  not  affect  any  slave  in  other  States; 
and  slavei’y  in  general  had  afterwards  to  be  abolished  by  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  Lincoln’s 
celebrated  “Emancipation  Pi’oclamation,”  therefore,  merely 
freed  the  slaves  in  the  rebel  States.  It  was  issued  on  Januai’y 
1,  1863. 

The  President’s  cabinet  of  advisers  in  this  momentous  act 
are  grouped  around  him  in  our  illustration.  Their  leaders 
were  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York,  who  holds  the  foregi’ound  of  the  picture;  and  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  the  white-bearded  Secretary  of  War. 
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GETTYSBURG 

(The  Decisive  Battle  : the  First  Hurrying  Forward  of  Opposing  Troops) 

From  a painting  by  the  American  artist , T.  Thulstrup 

IN  July  of  1863  occurred  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
which  really  decided  the  issue  of  the  mighty  war.  For 
two  full  years  Lee  had  repulsed  every  advance  of  the 
Union  armies  into  Virginia;  but  his  one  attempt  at  offensive 
war  had  been  defeated  at  Antietam.  His  forces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  mighty  North,  and  Lee  knew 
this  well ; but  the  Southern  government  insisted  that  he  must 
menace  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  enemy.  So  against  his  better 
judgment  Lee,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  hurled  his  forces  sud- 
denly forward.  He  crossed  Maryland,  and  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania before  the  Union  regiments  could  be  gathered  to  meet 
him.  The  van  of  the  two  opposing  forces  met  at  Gettysburg, 
each  side  hurrying  troops  onward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
gain  the  first  advantage  of  position  for  the  main  battle. 

In  this  first  rush  the  Confederates  were  successful,  the 
scattered  Union  regiments  under  General  Hancock  were 
pressed  back.  But  on  the  second  day,  the  main  body  of  the 
Northern  army  under  General  Meade  arrived,  and  the  contest 
held  even,  with  awful  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  third  day 
the  Confederates  made  one  last  desperate  charge,  “Pickett’s 
charge.”  That  wras  the  “high  tide”  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
moment  in  wdiich  its  soldiers  reached  farthest  North.  When 
the  unyielding  Northerners  hurled  back  that  desperate  col- 
umn, all  men  saw  that  further  advance,  in  face  of  such  re- 
sistance, was  impossible.  Once  more  Lee  retreated  into  Vir- 
ginia. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  VICKSBURG 

(The  Final  Assault  on  the  Stronghold  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  West/ 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Thulstrup 


LEE  retreated  toward  Virginia  July  4,  1863 ; and  on  that 
same  day  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  West,  surrendered  to  General  Grant. 
Thus,  East  and  West,  the  death  knell  of  the  cause  of  the  South 
was  struck  on  the  same  day,  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

Vicksburg  only  surrendered  after  a truly  remarkable  siege 
and  heroic  defense.  Grant’s  previous  victories  on  land,  and 
Farragut’s  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  with  his 
fleet,  had  left  Vicksburg  to  stand  as  the  last  defense  of  the 
Confederates  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  If  it  fell,  the  rebel 
States  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  were  hopelessly  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest.  Hence  the  Southerners  were  resolved  to 
defend  Vicksburg  to  the  bitter  end.  Nor  was  its  capture  easy. 
The  swamps  that  surrounded  it  made  it  almost  inaccessible. 
Grant  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Sherman,  kept  trying  one 
scheme  after  another  by  which  to  reach  the  defiant  city.  Only 
after  heavy  losses  of  men,  and  months  upon  months  of  effort, 
did  they  finally  succeed  in  establishing  their  troops  in  a ring 
of  entrenchments  around  the  forts  of  Vicksburg.  Then  they 
began  a series  of  assaults,  storming  one  defense  after  another, 
until  the  strength  of  the  starving  city  was  broken,  and  its  de- 
fenders perforce  surrendered. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  “ALABAMA” 

(The  Most  Noted  of  Confederate  Privateers  Defeated  by  the  “ Kearsarge  **) 

From  a painting  copyrighted  in  1889  by  Kurz  and  Allison 


WHILE  the  Confederacy  was  thus  reduced  to  almost 
hopeless  straits  by  the  great  Union  victories  of  1863, 
the  North  was  also  feeling  the  exhaustion  of  the  war. 
Not  only  was  the  country  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
men,  the  best  and  bravest  of  its  citizens ; it  was  also  losing 
uncountable  wealth  both  in  money  and  in  resources.  The 
navy  of  the  North  blocked  the  seaports  of  the  South  and  shut 
off  all  Southern  products  from  their  market.  The  South  re- 
torted with  almost  equal  destruction  by  fitting  out  privateer- 
ing vessels  which  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  North  and 
reduced  at  least  this  one  source  of  prosperity  to  utter  ruin. 

These  Southern  privateers  were  fitted  out  in  British  ports ; 
and  not  only  England  but  most  of  the  other  European  Powers 
sympathized  with  the  South  and  aided  her  semi-pirate  ships. 
Most  renowned  of  these  was  the  “Alabama.”  After  a long 
course  of  capturing  and  destroying  Northern  merchant  ships, 
the  “Alabama”  was  caught  in  a French  harbor  by  the  United 
States  frigate  “Kearsarge.”  The  “Kearsarge”  defied  the 
“Alabama”  to  battle;  and  the  Confederate  ship,  accepting  the 
challenge,  steamed  confidently  forth  amid  salvos  of  applause 
from  the  French  and  English  spectators.  The  “Kearsarge” 
completely  outfought  her,  and  sank  her. 

The  “Alabama”  and  similar  ships  drove  the  commerce  of 
America  from  the  ocean ; • and  even  to-day  our  transatlantic 
trade  is  handled  by  European  ships  with  European  officers 
and  crews. 
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SHERMAN’S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA 

(General  Sherman  Ravages  Georgia  “the  Storehouse  of  the  Confederacy”) 

From  a noted  engraving  of  the  'period 


WHEN,  despite  the  defeats  of  1863,  the  Confederacy  per- 
sisted in  its  refusal  to  surrender  to  the  Union,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  summoned  General  Grant  to  leave  his 
command  in  the  West  and  to  take  control  of  the  main  army 
of  the  nation  in  its  attack  upon  Lee  in  Virginia.  This  left 
the  command  of  the  West  to  Grant’s  chief  lieutenant,  William 
T.  Sherman.  And  Sherman,  from  the  concpiered  West,  began 
an  advance  eastward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederate 
territory.  He  swept  aside  all  the  forces  which  the  despairing 
South  could  still  muster  against  him,  and  in  September  of 
1864  he  reached  and  captured  Atlanta,  the  capital  of  Georgia. 

From  here  Sherman  began  his  celebrated  and  daring 
“March  to  the  Sea.”  His  army  was  already  so  far  from  its 
source  of  supplies  in  the  North,  that  he  now  abandoned  all 
efforts  to  keep  in  connection  with  supplies.  He  resolved  to 
live  on  the  country  and  to  lay  it  waste,  destroying  whatever 
stores  he  could  not  use,  so  that  the  Confederates  could  no 
longer  count  on  this  rich  State  of  Georgia  for  any  aid  what- 
ever. Thus  the  army  of  Sherman  disappeared  completely 
from  the  view  of  the  North,  traversed  the  entire  width  of 
Georgia,  leaving  nothing  but  a waste  behind,  and  reached  the 
seacoast  at  Savannah  more  than  a month  later.  Freed  negroes 
by  thousands  joined  Sherman’s  line  of  march. 
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The  United  States — Lincoln’s  Inauguration  1633 

i,T;rty  into  North  and  South.  That  was  the  public  picture  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. But  was  he  a great  administrator?  Was  he  the  ablest  guide  for  this 
awful  crisis,  when  the  Union  seemed  dissolving  into  chaos,  and  the  tried  states- 
man Buchanan  was  abandoning  the  helm  in  despair? 

We  know  now  that  Lincoln  was  the  great  common  sense  of  the  nation,  that 
he  was  a mighty  controlling  force,  a power  unmeasured  and  even  yet  immeasur- 
able. But  the  world  of  1861  did  not  know  him  thus.  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  the  active  leader  of  Republican  statesmen  at  Washington,  had  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  assumed  that  he  was  still  to  remain 
the  real  guide  of  the  Republican  councils.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet 
dignity  with  which  Lincoln  relegated  him  to  his  proper  subordinate  place; 
nothing,  indeed,  unless  it  were  the  manliness  with  which  Seward  accepted  the 
rebuke  and  continued  in  the  service  of  his  chief. 

The  new  President  approached  his  duty  with  solemn  and  religious  earnest- 
ness. “ I go,”  he  told  his  friends,  “ to  assume  a task  more  difficult  than  Wash- 
ington's. ” His  inaugural  speech  was  modest  and  peaceful  of  tone,  yet  it  rang 
with  clear  meaning  and  no  uncertain  purpose.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  abide 
strictly  by  his  presidential  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Since  that  per- 
mitted slavery,  he  had  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  interfere  with  it.  But 
neither  should  the  Constitution  be  broken  by  allowing  the  States  to  secede. 
“In  your  hands,”  he  told  the  South,  “and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue 
of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict, 
without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.” 

That  straightforward,  manly  speech  embodies  the  policy  of  Lincoln’s  entire 
administration.  He  took  the  whole  world  into  his  confidence,  said  what  he 
meant  to  do,  and  did  it.  Slavery  was  a minor  matter;  he  did  not  like,  but 
would  not  quarrel  with  it.  Union  to  him  was  all  in  all.  For  that,  if  needs 
must,  he  would  fight.  His  simple  words  went  straight  to  Northern  hearts; 
for  most  men  felt  exactly  as  he.  The  North  had  found  a leader  it  could 
follow. 

Lincoln  waited  quietly.  Excited  men  called  on  him  to  do  this  or  to  do 
that,  but  lie  refused  to  be  hurried.  He  sought  to  give  men’s  passions  time 
to  cool.  Still,  the  Fort  Sumter  matter  pressed.  Provisions  there  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the  President  insisted  that  he 
would  “ send  bread  to  Anderson.”  He  acted  openly  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
and  notified  the  South  Carolina  government  of  his  intention. 

Charleston  men  had  already  built  a ring  of  batteries  about  Sumter,  and  they 
opened  a bombardment  (April  12,  1861)  to  compel  it  to  yield  before  the  sup- 
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plies  could  arrive.  After  enduring  two  days  of  cannonading,  his  ammunition 
being  gone,  his  men  exhausted,  and  his  fort  on  fire,  Anderson  surrendered. 
The  issue  was  thus  clearly  established.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  hac 
been  “ humbled  before  the  glorious  little  State  of  South  Carolina,”  as  the  in- 
fatuated Governor  of  the  “glorious”  State  proclaimed. 

On  April  15,  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  not  to  attack  slavery,  but 
to  put  down  an  armed  assault  upon  the  Union,  to  avenge  the  insult  to  our  well- 
loved flag.  There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  now.  The  North  had  found  its 
spokesman,  and  knew  its  own  heart-purpose.  The  voice  of  party  hushed, 
the  voice  of  the  Nation  was  heard.  Senator  Douglas  gave  the  President  his 
heartiest  support,  and  Democrats  everywhere  followed  readily  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  leader.  Even  ex-President  Buchanan  agreed  that,  the  flag  having  been 
assailed,  its  armed  defence  became  absolutely  necessary.  So  swiftly  and  surely 
had  one  man  swept  from  all  minds  the  mists  of  hesitation. 

Volunteers  poured  into  Washington.  One  regiment  marching  through 
Baltimore  was  assailed  by  a secession  mob  (April  19),  and  several  men  were 
slain,  the  first  bloodshed  of  four  years  of  desperate  and  sanguinary  battle. 
Soon,  however,  the  volunteers  came  in  such  numbers  that  secession  mobs  grew 
frightened,  and  Maryland,  though  a slave  State,  was  saved  to  the  Union  with- 
out fighting. 

In  the  South,  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops  proved  quite  as  effective 
in  the  other  direction.  It  was  actually  to  be  war  then  ! The  slow-going  North 
was  resolved  at  last.  Southern  armies,  superbly  self-confident  and  eager  for 
the  contest,  gathered  quite  as  fast  as  Northern  ones.  The  second  tier  of  slave 
States,  compelled  to  fight  either  for  their  neighbors  or  against  them,  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  The  same  Virginia  convention  which  had  be- 
fore voted  for  union,  now  voted  for  secession.  So  did  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Arkansas.  Even  in  the  most  northern  row  of  slave  States,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri  wavered  and  showed  divided  minds,  though  they  were 
ultimately  saved  to  the  nation.  Little  Delaware,  the  first  commonwealth  to 
enter  the  Union,  was  the  only  slave  State  that  clung  to  it  unquestioningly 
throughout. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  resources  of  both  sides  in  the  struggle  thus 
begun,  that  we  may  understand  the  confidence  and  defiance  with  which  the 
South  advanced,  and  the  strength  of  the  resistance  she  displayed.  Her  entire 
population  was  but  nine  million  of  which  over  three  million  were  slaves;  while 
the  North,  exclusive  of  the  doubtful  border  States,  held  nineteen  million  of 
free  people.  Moreover,  the  North  was  much  the  richer  section,  and  possessed 
almost  all  the  manufactories  and  the  shipping  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  fighting  strength  of  the  two  regions  was  not  so  unequal  as  these 
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heavy  advantages  would  suggest.  The  slaves  were  as  useful  to  the  South  as 
free  men,  since  by  raising  the  necessary  supplies  they  left  almost  the  entire 
white  population  free  for  battle.  Nearly  every  Southerner  was  accustomed  to 
hunting  and  shooting,  while  the  recruits  who  flocked  to  the  armies  of  the  North, 
were  most  of  them  ignorant  of  both  horses  and  weapons.  Neither  side  lacked 
brain  or  brawn  or  courage,  but  the  Northerners  had  to  be  trained  up  to  the 
fighting  level  of  their  foes.  Thus  the  South  had  rather  the  advantage  at  the 
start,  especially  as  she  stood  on  the  defensive  and  left  invasion  to  her  foe.  It 
took  years  before  she  was  slowly  worn  to  defeat  by  the  wealth  and  numbers  of 
the  North. 

It  is  thus  that  we  measure  the  contestants,  looking  backward;  but  it  was 
not  so  that  the  fiery  South  weighed  matters  at  the  outset.  Her  sons,  she 
boasted,  would  easily  defeat  the  Northern  “mudsills”  or  foreigners.  She  ex- 
pected Northern  Democrats  to  protest  against  the  attack  on  “ State  sovereignty,” 
and  clog  the  movements  of  the  government.  She  expected  England  and  other 
countries  to  help  her  in  the  interests  of  “ King  Cotton,”  so  necessary  to  their 
mills.  But  Europe  hesitated  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  slavery;  and  the 
Democrats,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  heartily  in  upholding  Lincoln.  Thus, 
thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources,  let  us  see  how  the  South  with  her  “ fire 
eating”  sons  made  headway  against  the  North. 

The  first  clash  of  arms  took  place  in  the  border  States.  The  Unionists 
were  repelled  with  loss  in  one  or  two  small  engagements  on  Virginia  soil..  In 
what  is  now  West  Virginia,  but  was  then  a part  of  the  mother  State,  the  Union 
sentiment  was  very  strong.  United  States  troops  were  led  there  by  General 
George  B.  McClellan  to  aid  the  natives;  and  in  a short,  sharp  campaign  the 
Confederate  forces  were  driven  out  of  the  entire  region,  which  was  thus  recov- 
ered to  the  Union.  In  1863  it  was  rewarded  for  its  loyalty  by  being  made  a 
separate  State. 

In  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  secession  minorities  tried  to  draw  the 
States  into  the  Confederacy.  The  Kentucky  Unionists  were  too  strong  to  give 
the  movement  much  chance  of  success.  But  in  Missouri  the  Governor  actually 
declared  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  Only  the  energy  and  promptness  of  a 
United  States  officer  at  St.  Louis,  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  turned  the  current 
of  affairs.  lie  repeatedly  attacked  and  dispersed  large  bodies  of  Southern 
troops.  For  nearly  a year  Missouri  was  desolated  by  a civil  war  of  its  own, 
while  bands  of  marauders  owning  small  allegiance  to  either  party  pillaged  every- 
where. Lyon  was  slain  in  a gallant  attack  upon  a superior  force  at  "Wilson’s 
Creek  but  he  had  given  the  Union  government  time  to  gather  its  strength, 
and  the  State  was  saved. 

General  Fremont  took  command  for  the  Union  in  the  West,  and  in 
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August  of  1861  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that  Missouri  was  under  mili- 
tary law  and  that  the  slaves  of  all  rebels  would  be  freed.  This  was  the  first 
“ Emancipation  Proclamation.  ” President  Lincoln  feared  it  would  drive  the 
border  States  into  the  Confederacy,  and  he  annulled  Fremont’s  action.  H# 
thus  kept  the  slavery  issue  still  in  the  background,  and  insisted  that  the  strug- 
gle was  solely  one  for  Union. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  action  of  war  centred  around  the  national  capital.  As 
soon  as  Virginia  joined  the  Confederacy,  the  Southern  government  established 
itself  at  Richmond,  and  thus  the  two  capitals  frowned  defiantly  at  each  other, 
separated  by  scarce  a hundred  miles  of  sparsely  populated  plains  and  forest. 
Washington,  situated  as  it  was  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  hostile  territory;  but  the  volunteers  who  poured 
to  its  defence  soon  made  the  nation  feel  secure,  and  the  cry,  “ On  to  Rich- 
mond,” was  heard  everywhere  in  the  North.  Men  forgot  that  the  raw  recruits 
were  not  really  armies,  and  the  newspapers  clamored  against  the  “ idleness  ” in 
which  they  were  training.  General  Scott,  the  aged  hero  of  the  Mexican  war, 
was  our  head  general ; but  he  was  old,  and  the  active  command  devolved  on 
General  Irvin  McDowell.  President  Lincoln  was,  by  the  Constitution,  in  su- 
preme control  of  all  the  forces;  but  he  frankly  admitted  his  military  ignorance, 
and  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  his  generals.  Public  opinion  forced  McDowell 
to  advance. 

He  led  his  troops  from  Washington  on  July  16,  and  on  July  2 1,  with  per- 
haps twenty-five  thousand  men,  attacked  the  Confederate  forces  under  General 
Beauregard,  which,  in  numbers  about  equal  to  his  own,  lay  across  the  line  of 
his  advance  at  a little  creek  called  Bull  Run,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Manas- 
sas. The  Union  attack  was  valorous  and  for  a time  successful.  Its  energy 
astounded  the  Southern  fire-eaters,  who  were  driven  back  from  several  of  their 
posts.  But  the  superior  military  strategy  of  the  Confederate  generals,  painfully 
apparent  upon  many  fields,  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  South,  was 
in  command  of  a second  and  smaller  army,  many  miles  away.  A superior 
Union  force  was  supposed  to  be  holding  him  in  check;  but,  after  putting  this 
on  the  defensive  by  a threatened  attack,  Johnston  suddenly  shipped  the  main 
body  of  his  men  on  the  railroad,  carried  them  to  Manassas,  and  was  in  time  to 
hurl  them  in  a gallant  charge  against  the  advancing  Unionists.  The  latter, 
exhausted  and  overwhelmed,  broke  and  fled  in  utter  rout.  Most  of  them  poured 
back  into  Washington,  a confused  and  helpless  mob. 

There  was  only  a little  scattering  pursuit  by  detached  bodies.  The'  war 
seemed  to  the  Confederates  already  over.  They  had  only  to  wait  for  the  Wash- 
ington government  to  acknowledge  their  independence.  Many  of  their  volun- 
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teers  shouldered  their  rifles  and  galloped  proudly  off  for  home,  to  carry  the 
happy  news.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  have  so  undervalued  the  slow 
tenacity  of  the  North,  so  little  understood  the  calm,  stern  spirit  of  the  man 
who  sat  in  the  White  House  chair,  the  leader  and  personification  of  all  that  the 
great  North  was  or  hoped  to  be.  Lincoln’s  answer  to  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run 
was  to  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  Union  volunteers;  and  the  five  hundred 
thousand  came  without  a murmur.  Instead  of  being  ended,  the  war  had  only 
just  begun. 


Lincoln  Visiting  tub  “army  ok  tub  Potomao 
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Chapter  XIX 

THE  REBELLION— THE  PERIOD  OF  GLOOM 
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berland”; Greene,  ‘ ' The  Mississippi  ” ; Mahan,  “ David  Farragut  ” ; Headley,  “Farragut  and  Our 
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E turn  now  to  follow  the  long  and  terrible  conflict,  and  to 
outline  the  gigantic  military  operations  of  the  war.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  his  advisers  saw  that  they  had  before 
them  a fourfold  task.  Their  main  purpose  was  of  course 
to  defend  Washington  while  attacking  Richmond.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  advance  southward  through  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  West.  At 
the  same  time,  a vast  series  of  naval  operations  was 
planned  to  cut  the  Confederates  off  from  receiving  foreign  supplies ; 
and  diplomatic  methods  were  employed  to  prevent  them  from  securing 
the  European  military  alliances  they  had  anticipated. 

After  Bull  Run  there  were  no  important  battles  in  1861.  In  the 
West,  the  Federal  forces  held  most  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  while 
both  sides  strengthened  themselves  for  the  struggle  farther  southward 
in  Tennessee.  In  the  East  McClellan,  the  victor  in  West  Virginia, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  gathering  Union  volunteers;  and  he 
drilled  and  organized  them,  until  from  a mere  mass  of  men  they  became  an  army. 

The  United  States  navy  at  the  opening  of  the  war  had  been  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  Many  of  its  ships  were  destroyed  in  Southern  harbors.  This 
gave  the  Confederates  time  to  fit  out  privateers.  England  gladly  helped  them, 
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and  English-built  ships  flying  the  Confederate  flag  practically  drove  our  com- 
merce from  the  ocean.  The  introduction  of  steam  had  already  transferred  to 
Britain  a large  portion  of  our  carrying  trade.  Now  she  secured  it  all,  nor 
have  we  ever  regained  more  than  a fraction  of  our  own  maritime  traffic. 

Our  government  hastened  to  despatch  war-vessels  in  pursuit  of  the  South- 
ern  privateers,  and  every  merchant  ship  available  was  converted  into  a man-of- 
war,  to  aid  in  blockading  the  Southern  coast.  The  first  important  attack  of 
the  series  by  which  the  Confederate  ports  were  finally  captured,  was  sent 
against  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  October,  1861,  under  the  control  of  Com- 
mander Dupont.  For  four  hours  his  ships  steamed  in  circles  round  the  harbor, 
bombarding  the  forts,  until  their  defenders  were  driven  out  and  Northern  sol- 
diers took  possession  of  the  port  and  city. 

In  foreign  diplomacy  the  Confederacy  was  almost  successful.  Great  Brit- 
ain had  at  once  “ recognized  the  belligerency  ” of  the  rebels,  that  is,  she  com- 
manded her  own  subjects  to  give  no  aid  to  either  side.  This  in  itself  was 
practically  a victory  for  the  South,  since  it  prevented  the  Washington  govern- 
ment from  importing  war  materials  from  abroad.  The  other  European  nations 
followed  England’s  example.  Their  next  step  might  easily  be  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy  as  an  independent  nation,  and  enter  into  alliance  with  her.  She 
even  despatched  two  commissioners  abroad,  to  make  terms  for  this  purpose. 

These  gentlemen,  Senators  Mason  and  Slidell,  slipped  out  of  Charleston  in 
a blockade  runner  to  Havana,  and  from  there  embarked  for  England  on  the 
British  steamer  “ Trent.”  Captain  Wilkes  in  one  of  our  men-of-war  stopped 
the  “Trent,”  and  made  prisoners  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secretaries 
(November  8,  1861).  This  was  an  exercise  of  that  very  “ Right  of  Search 
with  which  Britain  had  once  offended  us.  The  North  was  delighted;  Captain 
Wilkes  was  everywhere  banqueted,  and  Congress  gave  him  a vote  of  thanks. 

President  Lincoln,  however,  saw  more  clearly  into  the  matter.  He  feared, 
he  said,  we  had  taken  “ two  white  elephants  ” on  our  hands.  The  English 
government,  already  inclined  to  favor  the  South,  talked  very  haughtily  about 
the  “insult  to  her  flag,”  hurried  troops  to  Canada  and  made  warlike  prepara- 
tions. We  could  not  afford  another  war  just  then,  and  our  government  with- 
drew from  the  awkward  situation  by  disavowing  Captain  Wilkes’  action,  and 
restoring  the  Confederate  commissioners  to  an  English  ship, — Secretary 
Seward  sending  word  that  he  was  glad  Great  Britain  had  finally  been  converted 
to  our  views  regarding  the  “ Right  of  Search.  It  should  be  added  that  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  met  with  no  success  on  their  errand,  anywhere  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  Parliament  and  upper  classes  would 
gladly  have  seen  the  Confederacy  successful.  But  our  government  removed 
all  ground  for  interference;  Queen  Victoria  was  nobly  opposed  to  war  of  every 
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kind ; and  the  English  common  people  began  to  realize  that  the  contest  being 
fought  out  here  was  really  that  of  free  and  honorable  labor  against  the  unpaid 
toil  of  slaves.  Both  interest  and  sympathy  thereafter  bound  them  to  the 
North,  and  their  government  could  scarce  have  dragged  them  into  war. 

Early  in  1862  the  real  conflict  began.  The  forces  on  both  sides  were  mar* 
shaded,  the  genius  of  both  sides  awoke.  Two  naval  conflicts  have  made  the 
spring  of  this  year  famous  in  history.  The  Confederates  of  Virginia  raised 
the  United  States  frigate  “ Merrimac,”  which  had  been  sunk  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities.  They  cut  away  her  masts,  covered  her  with  railroad  iron,  and  gave 
her  a huge  steel  ram  or  prow.  Thus  equipped,  she  steamed  out  of  the  James 
River,  and  attacked  the  Federal  fleet  blockading  its  mouth  (March  8).  Their 
cannon  pounded  harmlessly  against  her  iron  shield.  She  first  attacked  the 
sloop-of-war  “Cumberland,”  and  pierced  her  with  the  iron  ram.  The  “Cum- 
berland ” hoisted  a red  flag  of  “no  surrender,”  and  fought  until  she  sank  with 
a third  of  her  crew  dead  or  dying ; but  the  “ Merrimac  ” minded  the  buffeting 
of  the  storm  of  shot  no  more  than  a rain  of  pebbles. 

Then  the  Southern  monster  attacked  the  frigate  “ Congress,”  which  had 
run  aground,  and  which  surrendered  after  a hopeless  struggle,  burned,  and  then 
blew  up.  The  more  distant  vessels  of  the  Union  squadron  hurried  gallantly 
to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  but  grounded  one  after  another  in  the  shallow 
waters.  Unable  to  reach  them  because  of  her  great  draught,  the  “Merrimac” 
steamed  back  up  the  river,  intending  to  return  on  the  morrow,  and  well  content 
with  her  first  day’s  work.  The  news  of  her  achievements  flashed  across  the 
telegraph  wires,  north  and  south,  and  created  great  excitement.  It  was  thought 
that  she  might  proceed  to  bombard  every  Northern  city,  and  that  the  fleets  of 
the  Union  would  be  powerless  against  her. 

The  next  day,  when  she  returned  down  the  James  to  complete  her  work  of 
destruction,  a queer-looking  craft  which  had  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
after  narrowly  escaping  sinking  on  the  way,  steamed  out  from  the  Federal  fleet 
to  meet  her.  This  little  “tin  can  on  a shingle”  was  the  “Monitor,”  the  first 
vessel  of  her  type,  an  ironclad  invented  by  John  Ericsson  and  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Worden.  The  two  strange  antagonists  fought  an  indecisive  con- 
flict. On  the  whole,  the  Monitor  had  perhaps  the  best  of  it.  She  was  scarce 
a fifth  the  size  of  her  foe,  and  kept  dancing  around,  pouring  in  shots  from  the 
great  guns  of  her  revolving  turret,  and  easily  avoiding  the  other’s  ram.  Half 
the  time  the  ponderous  “ Merrimac  ” could  not  even  bring  her  batteries  to  bear 
upon  the  active  enemy,  and  had  to  endure  her  pounding  in  sullen  silence.  The 
Confederate  vessel  soon  turned  back  up  the  river.  Nor  did  she  ever  again 
attempt  the  conflict.  She  remained  one  of  the  defences  of  Richmond,  until, 
fearing  her  capture,  the  Confederates  destroyed  her. 
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The  advent  of  the  “ Merrimac  ” and  “ Monitor  ” revolutionized  the  navies  of 
the  world.  American  genius  had  made  wooden  ships  obsolete,  and  useless 
for  real  battle.  Great  Britain  and  every  other  Power  hastened  to  imitate  us 
in  the  building  of  iron  ships. 

Even  before  this  celebrated  contest,  Admiral  Farragut  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  most  extensive  fleet  ever  gathered  under  the  American  flag. 
This  was  sent  to  capture  New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  and  chief  port  of  the 
South,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi,  whose  waters  Lincoln  had  already  termed 
“ the  backbone  of  the  Confederacy.”  New  Orleans  was  guarded  by  two  tre- 
mendously powerful  forts,  below  which  a chain  of  old  hulks  blockaded  the  river,, 
and  above  which  lay  a rebel  fleet,  with  two  ironclads  of  the  Merrimac  type, 
one  of  them,  however,  not  quite  finished. 

Farragut’s  ships  broke  the  chain,  managed  to  evade  the  fire-rafts  sent  down 
against  them,  and  darted  defiantly  past  the  forts  in  three  columns,  Farragut 
himself  leading  the  second  in  his  flagship,  the  “ Hartford.”  Then  they  met  the 
rebel  fleet,  and  without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  the  “ Mississippi  ” charged  the 
dreaded  ironclad,  head  on.  The  other  Union  ships  followed  this  gallant 
example  and  the  much  buffeted  and  battered  foe  was  boarded  and  destroyed. 
Every  boat  in  the  Southern  fleet  was  sunk  or  captured  (April  24,  1862).  The 
next  day  New  Orleans  surrendered.  Commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell  wrote 
from  Europe  that  this  daring  capture  of  the  chief  Confederate  port  destroyed 
all  hope  of  foreign  recognition. 

Meanwhile,  military  operations  were  opening  in  the  West.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whom  v/e  have  seen  as  one  of  the  young  heroes  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  district  including 
Western  Kentucky  along  the  Mississippi.  Grant  has  never  been  regarded  as  a 
great  military  genius,  but  he  was  a master  among  men;  one  whose  sure 
strength  made  others  strong,  a grim,  resolute  fighter,  not  easily  to  be  surprised, 
never  flurried  or  excited,  and  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  when  he  was 
beaten.  He  had  small  patience  with  the  slow  methods  of  preparation  adopted 
by  the  Union  authorities  after  Bull  Run,  and  he  repeatedly  urged  General 
Halleck,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  West,  to  permit  him  to  advance.  At 
last  Halleck  consented,  and  in  February,  1862,  Grant  moved  against  Fort 
Donelson. 

This  was  the  first  important  Confederate  advance  post,  a series  of  strong 
fortifications  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  Tennessee,  just  south  of  the  Ken- 
tucky boundary.  It  was  garrisoned  by  over  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  John 
B.  Floyd,  the  traitor  Secretary  of  War.  Fort  Henry,  a smaller  post,  was  first 
bombarded  and  captured  by  a fleet  of  United  States  gunboats  under  Commo- 
dore Foote;  then  the  ships  advanced  with  Grant’s  troops  to  the  attack  on 
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Floyd.  Grant  had  an  army  no  larger  than  that  of  his  opponent,  but  he  man* 
aged  to  circle  Fort  Donelson,  and -his  men  charged  upon  the  outworks.  The 
fighting  on  the  first  day  was  bloody  but  indecisive;  the  Union  gunboats  were 
driven  off.  The  winter  weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  in  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed some  of  the  unfortunate  sentinels  of  both  armies  were  frozen  to  death  at 
their  posts  of  duty.  Grant,  however,  persisted  in  his  attack.  On  the  second 
day,  the  Confederates  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  his  lines  and  escape. 
They  were  driven  back  by  his  heroic  soldiers,  and  more  of  their  works  were 
captured.  The  Union  army  secured  a commanding  position.  Floyd,  fearing 
he  would  be  shot  if  captured,  fled  in  the  night,  taking  with  him  such  few 
troops  as  could  escape  by  the  unguarded  river. 

The  next  morning  (February  16,  1862)  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  asked 
for  terms.  Grant’s  stern  response  has  become  famous:  “No  terms  except 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works.” 

The  Confederate  general  yielded,  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  largest 
force  that  had  ever  been  captured  in  America,  became  Grant’s  prisoners. 
This  victory,  occurring  even  before  Farragut’s  success  at  New  Orleans,  was 
the  first  important  triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  It  was  received  with  deepest 
thankfulness  throughout  the  North.  The  happy  combination  of  Grant’s 
initials  with  those  of  his  despatch  was  seized  upon,  and  the  newspapers  nick- 
named him  “ Unconditional  Surrender  Grant.”  Here  was  a man,  the  public 
felt,  who  would  not  let  slip  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Grant  justified  this  faith.  He  gathered  such  reinforcements  as  he  could, 
and  advanced  southward  through  Tennessee,  until  he  reached  almost  to  the 
Alabama  border  at  Shiloh,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  “Pittsburg  Landing,” 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  This  move  brought  him  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy;  and  its  strongest  forces  in  the  West  were  marshalled  to  resist 
the  invasion.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  accounted  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Southern  leaders,  headed  fully  forty  thousand  men  in  a sudden  and 
well-devised  attack  upon  Grant  at  Shiloh  (April  6,  1862).  The  Union  force 
was  taken  by  surprise,  Grant  himself  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and 
when  he  hurried  back,  it  was  to  find  his  army  already  at  the  point  of  defeat. 
Its  centre  was  broken,  half  the  artillery  captured,  and  the  men  pushed  back  in 
crowded  confusion  along  the  water’s  edge.  His  coolness  brought  order  out  of 
the  chaos ; the  gunboats  on  the  river  helped  to  check  the  further  advance  of 
the  foe;  and  at  this  opportune  moment  for  the  Union  cause,  General  Johnston 
was  killed  by  a cannon  shot. 

That  ended  the  fighting  for  the  day,  and  during  the  night  Grant  was  heavily 
reinforced.  With  his  usual  persistency,  he  himself  began  the  next  morning’s 
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battle  by  an  attack,  and  the  weaker  Confederate  line  was  forced  slowly  back 
until  it  retreated  from  the  field.  Shiloh  was  the  first  of  those  gigantic  and 
furiously  contested  battles  which  made  the  Rebellion  so  cruelly  wasteful  of 
human  life.  A hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  the  awful  struggle, 
and  over  a fifth  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Union  loss,  owing  to 
the  confusion  of  the  first  day,  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  Confederates ; 
but,  as  Grant  had  already  realized,  one  point  in  the  tragic  game  was  that  the 
North  could  afford  to  lose  men,  the  South  could  not.  A chess  player  will 
sacrifice  all  his  own  pieces  except  one,  if  in  so  doing  he  can  gain  all  of  his  oppo- 
nent’s. It  was  in  such  mood  that  Grant  entered  upon  the  game  of  war.  It  is 
in  such  mood  alone  that  its  hideous  strategy  can  successfully  be  played. 

Shiloh  was  a Union  victory;  but  it  had  come  very  near  to  being  a defeat, 
and  the  President’s  military  advisers  urged  Grant’s  removal  from  command. 
After  much  thought  Lincoln  shook  his  head,  “I  can’t  spare  this  man,”  he 
said,  “ he  fights.” 

Soon  after  Shiloh,  the  Union  forces  took  possession  of  the  neighboring 
citadel  of  Corinth  in  Mississippi,  and  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  held  the  entire  Mississippi  River,  with  the 
exception  of  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Vicksburg.  These  held  out 
defiantly  against  Grant’s  every  effort. 

While  he  was  moving  against  the  city,  the  chief  Confederate  force  in  the 
West,  now  under  command  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  withdrew  from  before 
him  and  made  a sudden,  spectacular  raid  northward  through  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Bragg’s  advance  guard  reached  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  caused 
great  alarm  in  the  North.  The  pursuing  Union  force  under  General  Buell 
finally  compelled  the  enemy  to  turn  back  after  a sharp  battle  at  Perryville 
(October,  1862) ; but  they  carried  off  an  immense  amount  of  plunder  to  swell 
the  Confederacy’s  depleted  supplies. 

Late  in  December,  Bragg  attempted  to  advance  again  through  central  Ten- 
nessee, and  a four  days’  conflict,  as  huge  and  bloody  as  Shiloh,  was  fought  at 
Murfreesboro  (December  30,  i862-January  2,  1863).  The  Union  forces  under 
General  Rosecrans  were  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  splendid  steadiness  of 
the  troops  under  Generals  Sheridan  and  Thomas.  In  the  end  it  was  a drawn 
battle;  but  Bragg  retreated  to  Chattanooga,  abandoning  almost  all  Tennessee 
to  the  Union  forces.  It  was  never  again  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 

Valuable  as  these  Union  successes  were,  they  must  be  regarded  as  subor- 
dinate. The  chief  armies  of  both  contestants  were  in  Virginia,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  main  struggle  remained  to  be  fought.  General  McClellan 
took  nearly  a year  to  organize  his  troops.  The  President  and  the  public 
waited  with  patience  while  month  after  month  slipped  by ; for  Bull  Run  had 
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taught  them  a bitter  lesson.  When,  however,  the  autumn  of  1861  drifted  into 
winter,  and  1862  began,  Lincoln  voiced  a widespread  sentiment  in  his  quaint 
sarcasm  that,  if  General  McClellan  did  not  want  to  use  the  army,  he  would 
like  to  borrow  it. 

Finally,  in  April,  1862,  McClellan,  having  shifted  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  began  advancing  up  the 
course  of  those  streams  against  Richmond,  crossing  the  historic  region  of 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown.  This  method  of  attack,  instead  of  a direct  forward 
movement  from  Washington,  had  not  been  at  all  favored  by  the  government 
officials,  who  felt  that  Washington  was  left  too  exposed.  Indeed,  they  insisted 
on  retaining  a very  considerable  number  of  the  brigades  for  the  capital’s 
defence.  To  the  lack  of  these,  McClellan  always  attributed  the  failure  of  his 
campaign.  Other  writers  have  asserted  that  he  was  too  cautious,  that  he  con- 
stantly overestimated  his  foes,  and  that  he  was  out-manoeuvred  from  the  start. 
He  had  against  him  the  three  ablest  commanders  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Bull  Run,  led  the 
Southern  troops,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  esteemed  one  of  the 
military  geniuses  of  the  world.  For  lieutenant  they  had  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son,  who  had  won  his  nickname  by  the  steadiness  of  his  troops  at  Bull  Run. 
He  kept  moving  swiftly  back  and  forth  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  constantly 
menacing  Washington  and  thus  checking  McClellan’s  needed  reinforcements, 
yet  always  ready  to  move  his  “ foot  cavalry  ” to  help  in  the  defence  of  Rich- 
mond. He  came  remarkably  near  to  accomplishing  the  impossible  and  being 
in  two  places  at  once. 

McClellan’s  advance  was  slow.  The  Confederates  delayed  him  for  over 
a month  at  Yorktown;  but  by  May  31,  he  had  pushed  to  within  a dozen  miles 
of  Richmond.  Then  Johnston  attacked  him  at  Fair  Oaks  in  a fierce  but  inde- 
cisive battle.  Johnston  was  badly  wounded,  and  Lee  assumed  command. 
With  Jackson’s  help  he  began  a series  of  attacks  upon  McClellan,  broke  his 
line  of  supplies  and  forced  him  to  retreat  from  Richmond  and  fall  back  along 
the  James  River. 

The  fierce  daily  battles  continued  for  an  entire  week,  from  June  26  to  July 
2,  and  closed  at  Malvern  Hill,  where  the  Southerners,  in  a last  attempt  to  dup- 
licate the  rout  of  Bull  Run,  threw  themselves  with  utter  recklessness  upon  the 
strongly  posted  Federal  lines,  and  were  mowed  down  in  masses.  The  Union 
forces  under  McClellan  in  this  campaign  exceeded  a hundred  thousand  men; 
the  Confederates  had  about  eighty  thousand  in  all.  The  Unionists  lost  over 
fifteen  thousand,  the  Confederates  even  more ; but  they  saved  their  capital. 

Lee  again  sent  Jackson  to  threaten  Washington,  and  despite  McClellan’s 
protests,  his  army  was  recalled  by  the  government  for  its  defense.  Then  Lee 
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began  a detei mined  advance.  He  defeated  McClellan’s  successor,  General 
Pope,  in  the  tremendous  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  pushed  on  into  Mary- 
land, capturing  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  with  its  eleven  thousand  defenders 
upon  the  way. 

At  last  the  Southerners  were  upon  Northern  soil.  Their  ragged,  barefoot 
army  was  not  sixty  thousand  strong,  but  the  men  were  a marvellous  body  of 
fighters,  and  they  had  implicit  confidence  in  their  general.  McClellan,  who  at 
least  had  not  suffered  such  disaster  as  Pope,  was  hastily  restored  to  the  com- 
mand, and  he  met  Lee  at  Antietam  Creek  (September  17,  1862).  This  was 
the  bloodiest  single  day’s  fighting  of  the  war.  One  marvels  at  the  unspeakable 
heroism  of  both  sides;  men  charged  into  the  face  of  certain  death ; whole 
regiments  were  mowed  down  and  lay  in  ghastly  rows  amid  the  cornfields.  Both 
sides  ceased  fighting  at  nightfall,  not  beaten,  but  too  exhausted  to  continue 
the  struggle. 

Lee  had  lost  over  a quarter  of  his  army.  Whatever  force  he  had  brought 
into  Maryland,  he  had  now  not  over  forty  thousand  men,  and  he  saw  tha'l 
further  advance  was  impossible.  Accordingly  he  withdrew  into  Virginia,  and 
left  the  victory  with  McClellan.  Lincoln  urged  his  general  not  to  let  Lee 
escape;  but  the  cautious  McClellan,  though  commanding  a hundred  thousand 
men,  declined  pursuit.  The  President,  after  six  weeks  of  urging,  finally  lost 
all  patience  and  removed  him  from  command. 

General  Burnside  was  appointed  to  succeed  McClellan,  and  promptly 
advanced  into  Virginia.  Lee  was  so  strongly  entrenched  at  Fredericksburg 
that  Burnside’s  ablest  commanders  protested  against  an  attack;  but  their  chief 
insisted,  and  sacrificed  thirteen  thousand  gallant  troops  by  hurling  them  in 
repeated  hopeless  assaults  against  an  impregnable  position  (December  13,  1862). 
No  man  ever  questioned  the  heroism  of  Northern  troops  after  the  “ Horror  of 
Fredericksburg.”  It  ended  Burnside’s  leadership  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  1862,  after  nearly  two  years  of  warfare,  the  end  seemed 
to  most  men  as  distant  as  ever.  The  North  was  gradually  tightening  its  grip 
upon  the  Southern  coast  line;  but  Vicksburg  held  Grant  at  bay,  Bragg  was 
defying  Rosecrans  in  the  Middle  West,  and  Lee  was  guarding  Richmond. 
Though  driven  back  from  invasion  at  Antietam,  he  had  defeated  every  general 
sent  against  him,  repelling  McClellan’s  advance,  completely  defeating  Pope, 
and  then  giving  to  Burnside  the  most  crushing  blow  of  all. 

A strong  public  feeling  against  the  war  began  to  manifest  itself  in  portions 
of  the  North.  Lincoln  was  called  “ a tyrant,”  and  the  war  “ wicked  murder.” 
The  sad  lines  in  his  gaunt,  kind  face  grew  ever  more  deeply  graven  with  the 
report  of  each  new  disaster,  his  stooping  shoulders  bowed  as  with  the  weight 
of  all  the  nation.  If  war  be  ever  justifiable,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  right  in 
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undertaking  this  one.  The  entire  nation  had  upheld  him  at  the  start  ; and 
though  no  man  had  foreseen  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  slaughter  to  come, 
yet  even  now  the  mass  of  the  people  would  not  have  had  the  President  take  a 
single  step  backward. 

He  had  indeed  exercised  an  almost  unbounded  power.  As  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army,  he  had  placed  the  entire  country  under  military  law,  and  his 
soldiers  stood  ready  to  arrest  whomsoever  he  bade,  North  or  South.  But  he 
was  upheld  at  every  step  by  a representative  Congress,  and  no  man,  looking 
into  Lincoln’s  face,  had  ever  really  feared  that  he  would  wield  one  jot  of  his 
enormous  authority  for  selfish  ends.  The  necessities  of  the  struggle  might 
make  him  override  all  law;  but  he  had  a heart  and  brain  that  needed  nothing 
of  the  law’s  restraint. 

Instead  of  wavering,  Lincoln  now  took  the  final  step  that  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  contest  and  raised  it  to  another,  perhaps  even  nobler,  plane. 
At  his  inauguration,  he  had  declared  the  Constitution  gave  him  no  right  to 
liberate  the  slaves;  but  as  commander-in-chief  fighting  an  enemy,  he  was 
authorized  to  do  whatever  would  most  injure  the  foe.  So,  immediately  after 
Lee’s  retreat  from  Antietam,  the  President  announced  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  would  declare  the  negroes  free  in  every  district  which  still  continued 
in  rebellion.  Following  up  this  warning,  on  January  1,  1863,  he  issued  the 
famous  “ Emancipation  Proclamation.”’  After  that  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign 
nations  recognizing  the  Confederacy.  Even  Russia  had  freed  its  serfs  in  1861, 
and  the  South  was  the  one  civilized  region  in  the  world  that  clung  to  slavery. 

Note,  however,  that  the  President’s  proclamation  was  only  directed  against 
the  rebel  States.  It  did  not  affect  the  slaves  of  the  border  States.  These 
soon  bowed  to  the  popular  feeling.  Maryland  and  Missouri  both  abolished 
slavery  within  their  borders  in  1864.  Tennessee,  where  a Union  government 
had  been  re-established,  did  the  same  in  1865  ; and  then  came  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forever  prohibiting  throughout  our  country 
the  long-standing  evil  which  had  disgraced  its  fame. 


The  Ruins  ok  Richmond 


Chapter  XX 

THE  REBELLION— TRIUMPH  OF  THE  UNION 

[A uthorities  : The  same  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  Nichols,  “ Story  of  the  Great  March” ; 
\V.  T.  Sherman,  “ Memoirs.”] 

RESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  Emancipation  Proclamation 
^ did  not  bring  to  the  Union  cause  the  immediate  suc- 
cess which  we  of  to-day  feel  that  it  deserved.  On  the 
contrary,  the  first  half  of  1863  was  the  gloomiest  period 
? of  the  war.  The  South  protested  against  our  employ- 
ment of  negro  troops,  with  the  same  outcry  that  the 
colonists  had  once  raised  at  the  letting  loose  of  Indians 
against  them.  Threats  were  made  to  hang  every  Union 
officer  found  leading  the  blacks. 

Moreover,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  began  to  gather 
strength,  as  a protest  against  the  way  the  government  was  ex- 
ceeding its  Constitutional  powers.  In  some  places  the  cry  was 
raised,  that  the  awful  slaughter  must  be  stopped  at  any  cost. 
The  most  enthusiastic  upholders  of  the  war  had  entered  its  armies, 
and  many  of  them  lay  dead  upon  its  battlefields;  while  its  op- 
ponents still  remained  in  undiminished  numbers  at  home.  The 
elections  of  1862  had  already  indicated  that  the  support  of  the 
Republicans  was  waning;  and  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  called 
again  for  volunteers,  very  few  responded. 

In  some  sections  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  “ drafting."  That  is,  the 
names  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  district  were  put  in  a box,  the  required 
number  were  then  drawn  out,  and  the  men  so  selected  were  compelled  to  enter 
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the  army,  or  else  purchase  substitutes.  This  measure  was  strictly  within  the 
President’s  power,  yet  naturally  it  intensified  the  ill-feeling. 

In  New  York  a mob  rose  in  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  for  four  tragic  July 
days  held  possession  of  the  American  metropolis.  It  destroyed  the  drafting 
places,  plundered  stores,  hanged  negroes  on  sight,  and  fought  pitched  battles 
with  the  police.  The  tumult  was  not  suppressed  until  government  soldiers 
were  called  in,  and  over  twelve  hundred  people,  mostly  rioters,  were  slain.  The 
uprising  reflected  on  the  party  whose  protests  were  thought  to  have  encouraged 
it;  and  the  Democrats  lost  what  little  political  success  they  had  gained. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  had  seemed  equally  unpromising  on  the  field  of  war. 
Grant  was  still  beaten  back  from  Vicksburg,  Rosecrans  lay  idle  before  Bragg 
at  Chattanooga.  In  Virginia,  after  the  “ Horror  of  Fredericksburg,”  the  un- 
fortunate “ Army  of  the  Potomac  ” received  yet  a fourth  commander  in  General 
Hooker.  He  essayed  another  attack  on  Lee,  and  was  repulsed  in  a tremendous 
battle,  at  Chancellorsville  (May,  1863). 

Having  thus  twice  beaten  back  the  hosts  of  the  North,  Lee  was  urged  by 
the  Confederate  government  to  make  a second  attempt  at  invasion.  Against 
his  better  judgment  he  obeyed  orders,  and  with  an  army  reinforced  to  the 
greatest  strength  it  ever  reached,  about  eighty  thousand  men,  he  swept  sud- 
denly across  Virginia  into  Maryland,  and  thence  onward  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  hurriedly  after  him.  The  militia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  were  summoned  in  alarm.  General  Hooker  was  exas- 
perated by  government  interference  with  his  plans,  and  resigned  his  command. 
General  Meade  replaced  him.  Everything  was  in  confusion. 

Then  came  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  two  armies  met  at  Gettysburg  in 
Pennsylvania  and  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  The. Union  forces 
slightly,  but  only  slightly,  outnumbered  their  opponents.  Each  army  was 
seeking  the  other,  and  the  advance  guards  met  just  west  of  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  1,  1863. 

In  the  first  day’s  struggle,  the  Unionists  were  compelled  to  retreat ; but 
this  was  a mere  preliminary.  As  the  Northern  regiments  hurried  toward 
Gettysburg,  General  Hancock,  Meade’s  second  in  command,  placed  them  in  a 
strong  natural  position  along  a line  of  hills,  “Cemetery  Ridge,”  south  and 
east  of  Gettysburg.  Here  the  great  battle  of  the  second  day  was  fought,  the 
Confederates  attacking,  while  the  Union  forces,  for  once  upon  the  defensive, 
repelled  their  foes  with  desperate  valor.  The  Union  lines  were  forced  slowly 
back  by  the  repeated  and  gallant  charges;  but  they  only  retreated  to  stronger 
positions  and  continued  fighting.  Nightfall  did  indeed  see  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Confederates  in  possession  of  a portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge;  but  a de- 
termined Northern  charge  recovered  this  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
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That  third  day  found  the  mighty  struggle  still  unfinished.  The  ghastly 
dead  lay  upon  the  field  in  uncounted  thousands,  but  the  living  still  fought  on, 
unterrified  and  unsubdued.  Lee  suffered  awful  losses ; but  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  one  chance  for  the  success  of  his  cause  hung  upon  gaining  a 
decisive  victory  at  Gettysburg.  His  decimated  forces  were  gathered  in  the 
shelter  of  another  ridge  about  a mile  west  of  the  Union  lines.  Across  the 
valley  between,  a mammoth  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  during  most  of  July  3. 
Gradually  the  Northern  cannoneers  ceased  firing,  and  Lee  seized  the  momen- 
tary lull  for  a final  supreme  effort. 

A massive  column  of  men,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  General  Pickett, 
rushed  forward  from  the  Confederate  lines  to  hurl  themselves  upon  the  Union 
batteries.  Before  they  were  half  way  across  the  intervening  valley,  a well- 
directed  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  an  immeasurable  hurricane  of  death,  burst 
upon  them  in  all  its  fury.  They  fell  by  regiments,  by  whole  brigades.  Yet 
the  remnant  struggled  on  until  they  reached  the  Northern  lines.  Our  excited 
soldiers  burst  from  their  ranks,  and  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  field  to  meet 
the  assault.  Every  man  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  on  the 
issue. 

No  poor  battered  fragment  could  stand  against  such  numbers  and  such 
spirit.  The  Southerners  fell  back;  Pickett’s  charge  was  broken;  the  Confed- 
eracy was  defeated.  The  extreme  point  attained  by  that  tremendous  assault  is 
commemorated  by  a monument  erected  upon  Cemetery  Ridge,  “the  high-water 
mark  of  the  Rebellion,”  the  farthest  spot  it  reached  upon  Union  soil. 

The  following  day  (July  4)  Lee  retreated,  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  army. 
He  had  lost  almost  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  Northern  loss  had  been 
wellnigh  as  heavy.  Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  mightiest  battles  in  history, 
and  the  honor  of  it  belongs  not  to  its  generals,  but  to  the  men  who  fought  upon 
either  side,  and  who  stood  ready  to  continue  fighting  till  the  last  hero  fell. 
Only  Lee’s  recognition  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  attack,  prevented  the  slaughtet 
from  continuing  througf  further  days.  lie  was  not  pursued.  General  Meade 
was  only  too  thankful  to  see  him  gone,  and  took  a breathing  spell  to  reorganize 
and  recuperate  his  broke <1  regiments. 

The  very  day  of  Let’s  retreat  brought  also  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg.  Grant  fin  illy  managed  to  fight  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  city, 
threw  his  forces  between  two  divisions  of  the  defensive  army,  and  shut  up  the 
main  portion  within  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg.  At  first  his  army  was  no 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Confederates,  and  he  entrenched  himself  in  fear  of  an 
attack.  But  gradually  reinforcements  made  his  position  impregnable,  and  the 
Southerners  outside  the  city  were  compelled  to  abandon  those  within  to  their 
fate.  The  Union  forces  advanced  their  attacking  lines  from  one  earthwork  to 
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another,  ever  nearer  to  the  doomed  city.  It  was  constantly  bombarded,  and  at 
last,  after  seven  weeks  of  close  siege  and  scanty  rations,  the  garrison  of  thirty 
thousand  men  surrendered  (July  4,  1863). 

This  was  an  even  greater  triumph  for  Grant  than  the  capture  of  Fort  Don- 
elson.  Not  only  had  he  taken  prisoner  an  enormous  army;  he  had  opened  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Union  gunboats.  The  towns  around  Vicksburg  promptly 
surrendered,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  on  the  river’s  banks,  and  the  “backbone 
of  the  Confederacy”  was  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  forces. 
The  victory  thus  separated  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  from  the  other 
rebel  States.  Texas  had  been  their  main  source  of  supplies;  for  while  the 
Northern  navy  was  gradually  closing  their  ports,  they  could  secure  almost  every- 
thing they  needed  from  across  the  Mexican  border  line. 

Thus,  July  4,  1863,  ought  to  have  ended  the  Rebellion,  as  it  ended  all  hope 
of  its  successful  issue.  But  with  a heroism  worthy  of  a better  cause,  the 
South  fought  on.  Already  she  had  summoned  every  able-bodied  man  to  the 
front.  A military  dictatorship  far  more  absolute  than  in  the  North,  had  com- 
pelled her  citizens  to  enlist.  During  Grant’s  operations  around  Vicksburg,  a 
force  of  Union  cavalry  under  Colonel  Grierson  rode  without  opposition  through 
the  entire  State  of  Mississippi.  After  the  raid,  Grierson  reported  the  Confed- 
eracy to  be  an  empty  shell;  its  forces  were  all  upon  the  border  fighting  line; 
within  there  was  no  one  left  but  women,  children,  and  slaves. 

As  Bragg’s  army  in  the  Middle  West  was  the  only  one  remaining  unde- 
feated, the  Confederate  government  centred  its  hopes  upon  him  and  urged  him 
to  advance  against  Rosecrans.  He  was  heavily  reinforced,  and  attacked  Rose- 
crans  not  far  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  borders  of  a little  stream  called  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Chickamauga,  or  “River  of  Death”  (September  19,  1863). 
It  was  another  of  those  hideous  scenes  of  carnage,  seventy  thousand  Confed- 
erates fighting  fifty  thousand  Unionists,  with  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  exceeding  sixteen  thousand  on  each  side. 

Rosecrans  was  completely  defeated ; but  while  he  galloped  away  to  tele- 
graph the  news,  General  George  Thomas,  commanding  one  division  of  the 
army,  stood  firm  amid  the  flight,  and  repulsed  every  furious  charge  of  the  gath- 
ering enemy.  Thus  he  enabled  Rosecrans  to  rally  his  forces  at  Chattanooga, 
whither  Thomas  then  retreated  in  good  order,  facing  his  foes  at  every  step.  The 
men  of  the  army  enthusiastically  nicknamed  Thomas  the  “ Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga,” and  he  superseded  Rosecrans  in  the  command  of  the  forces  he  had  saved. 
At  the  same  time,  Grant  was  given  command  of  the  entire  West,  and  was  or- 
dered to  hurry  to  Chattanooga  and  save  Thomas,  whom  Bragg  besieged  there, 
and  who  was  in  danger  of  starvation.  To  Grant’s  telegram  bidding  him  hold  out 
as  long  as  possible,  Thomas  answered  grimly,  “ I will  hold  out  till  we  starve.” 
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Grant  hurried  to  this  sturdy  lieutenant’s  aid  with  such  troops  as  he  could 
hastily  gather.  A corps  was  also  despatched  to  his  assistance  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  under  General  Hooker.  With  the  combined  forces  Grant 
attacked  Bragg  in  the  battles  of  Chattanooga  (November  24,  25,  1863). 

On  the  first  day  Hooker  was  sent  to  threaten  a division  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  perched  high  upon  Lookout  Mountain  overtopping  the  city.  Hooker 
saw  that  his  troops  were  hidden  from  observation  by  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain, 
and  he  led  them  directly  up  the  mountain  side,  cleared  away  the  obstructions 
that  had  been  meant  to  stop  a charge,  came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy  at  the 
mountain  top,  and  drove  them  headlong  from  their  defences.  This  was  the 
celebrated  “ battle  above  the  clouds.  ” 

The  next  day  Thomas’  men  were  sent  to  charge  the  Confederate  outworks 
at  the  foot  of  “ Missionary  Ridge.”  This  mountain  held  upon  its  crest  the 
main  line  of  the  Confederate  defence;  but  the  assailants,  anxious  to  prove 
themselves  equal  to  their  Potomac  comrades,  did  not,  as  their  generals  had 
planned,  stop  with  capturing  the  outworks.  They  rushed  on  after  the  fleeing 
defenders,  and  stormed  the  second  line  of  entrenchments  half  way  up  the  hill. 
Then,  still  upon  the  heels  of  the  mass  of  fugitives,  protected  by  them  from  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  the  Union  troops  swept  on,  up  the  ridge,  and  captured  the 
batteries  upon  its  summit.  Bragg’s  entire  army  was  sent  flying  in  utter  rout. 
These  two  actions  are  considered  the  most  brilliantly  successful  of  the  war, 
though  their  very  success  rendered  them  far  less  bloody  than  many  others. 
Taking  them  in  conjunction  with  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  we  may  say  that 
the  latter  half  of  1863  saw  the  breakdown  of  the  Confederacy. 

Gradually  the  stronger  generals  of  the  North  were  being  distinguished 
from  among  those  who,  however  admirable  in  other  respects,  were  for  some 
reason,  unable  to  “command  success.”  Lincoln,  watching  with  worn  and 
eager  eyes,  declared  that  wherever  Grant  was  “things  moved.”  Early  in 
1864  the  President  revived  the  high  grade  of  “ Lieutenant  General  ” of  the 
entire  army,  which  Washington  had  been  the  last  to  hold;  and  the  rank  was 
conferred  upon  Grant.  He  was  to  be  in  supreme  command  of  all  military 
operations,  subject  only  to  the  President. 

Grant  went  East  to  take  personal  command  in  Virginia.  In  the  West  he 
transferred  his  authority  to  the  ablest  of  his  lieutenants,  the  man  who  he 
declared  had  been  the  real  victor  at  Shiloh,  and  who  had  been  his  leader’s  chief 
support  at  Vicksburg  and  at  Chattanooga,  William  T.  Sherman. 

Thomas  became  Sherman’s  chief  lieutenant ; and  the  man  who  had  been  Thom- 
as’ main  support,  General  Philip  Sheridan,  went  East  with  Grant  to  become  the 
most  famous  of  our  cavalry  leaders.  These  four  men  carried  the  war  to  its  close. 

Two  celebrated  naval  actions  took  place  in  1864,  which  must  be  classed 
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with  the  “ Merrimac  ” fight  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  among  the  chief 
events  of  the  war.  In  June,  the  Confederate  privateer  “Alabama”  sailed  out 
of  a French  harbor  amid  French  and  English  cheers  to  attack  the  United 
States  man-of-war  “ Kearsarge.”  The  “ Alabama  ” surrendered  after  a battle 
of  about  an  hour,  and  then  she  sank. 

This  in  itself  was  only  a contest  between  single  ships  of  about  equal 
strength ; but  it  ended  the  career  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Southern 
privateers,  which  had  driven  our  commerce  from  the  ocean.  The  “ Alabama  ” 
and  similar  ships  had  been  built  in  England,  and  that  country  eventually  had 
to  pay  us  over  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  injury  her  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  had  caused  us.  But,  as  our  statesmen  have  bitterly  remarked,  the 
destruction  of  American  shipping  would  have  been  cheap  to  our  mercantile 
rivals  at  a far  greater  price.  England’s  attitude  in  this  matter  is  the  one 
thing  which  our  people  have  not  forgiven  her,  perhaps  cannot  forgive. 

On  August  5,  1864,  Admiral  Farragut  forced  his  way  into  Mobile  Bay, 
and  won  Mobile,  the  metropolis  of  Alabama,  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  had 
captured  New  Orleans;  only  now  he  had  ironclad  monitors  to  aid  the  attack. 
One  of  these  was  blown  up  by  a torpedo,  but  the  Admiral  himself  pushed  ahead 
in  his  old  wooden  flagship,  the  “ Hartford,”  and  passed  in  safety  over  the  tor- 
pedo region.  Once  past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  Union  ships 
made  short  work  of  the  rebel  fleet  within,  except  for  the  great  ram  “ Tennes- 
see. ” Farragut,  lashed  to  the  rigging  of  the  “ Hartford,”  dashed  at  her  at  full 
speed.  The  other  ships  did  the  same,  butting  her  till  their  wooden  prows  were 
all  in  splinters — but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  iron  hide  of  the  monster. 
Even  the  great  guns  of  the  monitors  seemed  for  a time  to  make  no  impression 
upon  the  formidable  craft.  But  the  men  within  the  impenetrable  armor  were 
so  battered  that  they  finally  surrendered.  The  “ Tennessee  ” was  the  most 
powerful  fighting  machine  that  had  yet  been  constructed  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  huge  land  campaigns  of  1 864  had  begun.  Grant  directed 
Sherman  to  advance  in  the  West  simultaneously  with  his  own  forward  move- 
ment in  Virginia,  so  that  the  generals  opposing  them  could  not  reinforce  each 
other.  It  was  planned  that  Sherman  should  penetrate  into  Georgia,  the  richest 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  yet  untrampled  by  the  destroying  heel  of  war. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Chattanooga  (May  5,  1864)  to  undertake  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  the  metropolis  of  Central  Georgia,  the  chief  manufactory  of 
the  Confederate  military  suplies. 

General  Joseph  Johnston,  the  leader  who  had  been  wounded  in  McClellan’s 
campaign  against  Richmond,  and  wlio  was  by  many  accounted  as  able  a strate- 
gist as  Lee,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Confederates  in  the  West.  He 
recuperated  Bragg’s  damaged  army  to  a fighting  strength  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 
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san-i  men,  but  Sherman’s  force  was  almost  twice  as  heavy,  and  he  slowly 
manoeuvred  Johnston  backward.  The  campaign  was  one  long  shifting  battle,  a 
masterpiece  of  military  science  upon  both  sides.  Johnston  was  constantly 
outmatched  and  compelled  to  fall  back,  until  Atlanta  was  in  evident  danger. 
He  would  not  even  assure  the  Confederate  government  that  he  could  save  the 
city;  and  so  he  was  removed  from  command  and  General  Hood  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Hood  was  expected  to  fight,  and  did  so,  hurling  his  troops  in 
repeated,  reckless  attacks  upon  the  Union  lines.  He  was  outgeneraled  at 
every  point,  lost  thousands  of  his  best  men,  and  had  at  last  to  flee  from  Atlanta 
to  avoid  being  cooped  up  there  and  starved.  Sherman  entered  the  city  Sep- 
tember 2,  1 864. 

Hood  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  Georgia,  and  attempted  to  draw 
Sherman  out  of  the  State  by  himself  reinvading  Tennessee.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing, Sherman  urged  upon  Grant  and  Lincoln  the  decisive  step  which  did  so 
much  toward  ending  the  war.  He  proposed  to  divide  his  army,  and  leave  part 
of  it  under  Thomas  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  checking  Hood,  while  he  himself 
cut  loose  from  the  North  and  from  all  supplies,  and  marched  straight  through 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  depending  on  the  country  for  support,  and  utterly 
destroying  its  resources  for  the  future. 

Sherman  did  not  easily  gain  his  superiors’  consent  to  this  novel  and  daring 
proposition,  but  they  yielded  to  him  at  last.  Hood  was  allowed  to  march  unop- 
posed through  Tennessee,  until  finally  he  encountered  Thomas  at  Nashville. 
Thomas  made  slow  and  thorough  preparations,  and  when  fully  ready  marched 
out  against  Hood  and  defeated  him  so  completely  that  the  Southern  army  was 
scattered  in  a mass  of  fugitives  never  to  be  regathered  (December  15,  1864). 
Nashville  was  the  last  battle  in  the  West. 

Sherman  left  Atlanta  on  his  famous  “ March  to  the  Sea,”  November  15 
For  a month  the  North  heard  no  more  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  swallowed 
by  an  earthquake.  As  he  had  expected,  he  found  there  was  no  enemy  to 
oppose  him.  The  march  was  like  a great  picnic  to  his  men,  who  foraged  in  the 
fields  and  storehouses,  lived  on  farm-produce,  and  sang  “John  Brown  ” and 
“ Marching  through  Georgia,”  as  they  advanced.  The  widely  separated  columns 
covered  a swath  of  territory  sixty  miles  broad,  and  within  this  they  destroyed 
all  railroads,  all  public  property,  everything  that  could  be  made  useful  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Union.  The  ignorant  negroes  flocked  after  them  in  thousands, 
expecting  to  be  taken  to  freedom.  The  Northern  army  thus  reached  the  sea 
more  numerous  than  it  had  left  Atlanta,  and  Sherman  easily  captured  Savannah, 
its  defenders  taking  to  flight  (December  21,  1864).  Sherman  sent  word  to  the 
President  by  the  Northern  ships  in  the  harbor,  “ I beg  to  present  you  as  a 
Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah.” 
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After  a few  weeks  to  reorganize,  Sherman  once  more  plunged  into  the 
enemy’s  country  and  moved  northward  through  the  heart  of  South  and  North 
Carolina.  This  enterprise,  though  less  spectacular,  was  really  more  danger- 
ous than  the  other.  Numerous  flooded  rivers  had  to  be  crossed,  and  fevered 
swamps.  The  Confederates  once  more  put  Johnston  in  command,  and  man- 
aged to  place  some  thirty  thousand  men  under  him.  With  these  he  menaced, 
thwarted,  and  delayed  Sherman,  but  could  not  stop  him;  and  the  secessionists 
of  Carolina  were  taught,  as  those  of  Georgia  had  been,  what  war  really  meant. 
The  famous  march  ended  at  Goldsboro,  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Union 
troops  were  once  more  in  communication  with  the  sea. 

In  Virginia,  Grant  had  assumed  personal  control  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
This  cool,  imperturbable  Westerner,  always  short,  sharp,  and  emphatic,  always 
smoking  or  chewing  on  the  end  of  a cigar,  found  little  favor  except  with  his 
soldiers.  These  accepted  him  from  the  start,  and  followed  him  unhesitatingly 
to  death.  Grant  advanced  against  Lee  (May  4,  1 864)  and  began  his  famous 
“hammering  campaign,”  so  called  from  his  declaration  that  the  only  way  to 
reach  Richmond,  was  just  to  keep  hammering  away  until  he  got  there.  He 
meant  to  use  to  the  full  his  advantage  in  numbers,  and  refused  to  exchange 
prisoners.  It  was  unfair  to  his  troops,  he  said,  to  put  men  they  had  once 
captured,  back  into  the  field  to  fight  them  over  again.  Northern  soldiers 
returning  from  Southern  prisons  were  notoriously  unfitted  for  further  fighting, 
broken  by  privation  and  disease.  So  Grant  decreed  that  they  must  remain  in 
their  captivity,  saying  that  if  they  died,  they  were  as  truly  martyrs  to  their 
country  as  those  who  fell  in  battle.  Andersonville  and  the  other  prison  pens 
of  the  South  became  scenes  of  pitiable  suffering,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  general’s  stern  course  shortened  the  rebellion. 

The  first  battle  between  Grant  and  Lee  was  fought  in  “ the  Wilderness,” 
a vast  and  gloomy  forest  lying  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia  on  the  road  to 
Richmond.  Here  for  two  days  (May  5,  6)  division  charged  against  division 
amid  the  semi-darkness.  The  woods  caught  fire,  and  unknown  numbers  of  the 
wounded  were  burned  to  death  where  they  had  fallen. 

Neither  side  can  be  said  to  have  won  the  battle,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
battles  of  this  terrible  campaign.  Like  Sherman’s  advance  on  Atlanta,  it 
was  a continuous  retreating  fight,  in  which  Lee’s  army  of  perhaps  seventy 
thousand  was  constantly  outflanked  by  Grant’s  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
and  compelled  to  fall  back,  to  escape  being  surrounded  and  starved.  When 
two  bodies  of  men  have  reached  that  pitch  of  heroism  in  which  they  display  an 
utter  scorn  of  death,  and  rush  into  battle  as  into  a boyish  game,  retreating 
only  because  their  officers  command  it — when  such  armies  meet  under  able 
generals,  there  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  stronger  force  must  ultimately 
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win.  Grant  was  not  to  be  surprised,  not  to  be  turned  back.  When,  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  recommenced  his  slow  advance,  endeavoring  con- 
stantly to  get  between  the  Confederates  and  Richmond,  Lee  said  despairingly,. 
“The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  found  a master  at  last.” 

The  two  forces  clashed  again  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  fought 
there  day  after  day.  Sheridan  led  his  cavalry  in  a dashing  raid  completely 
round  the  enemy,  disrupting  their  supply  lines,  and  even  capturing  some  of 
the  intrenchments  of  Richmond;  but  his  force  was  too  small  to  attack  the 
main  defences  of  the  Southern  capital. 

At  last,  by  June  3,  the  entire  Union  army  was  at  Cold  Harbor,  within  ten 
miles  of  their  goal,  almost  at  the  very  point  that  McClellan  had  reached  two 
years  before.  Grant  ordered  a tremendous  attack  on  the  enemy’s  entrench- 
ments, lost  ten  thousand  men  in  twenty  minutes,  and  concluded  that  the 
defenses  were  impregnable.  He  always  regretted  this  tragical  assault,  and 
declared  it  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  career.  In  this  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond he  had  lost  fifty  thousand  men,  and  except  for  Cold  Harbor,  the  Confed- 
erates’ loss  had  been  as  heavy.  Both  sides  were  constantly  reinforced. 

By  a brilliant  series  of  movements,  Grant  now  shifted  his  armies  almost 
half  way  round  Richmond,  crossing  the  James  River  on  which  it  lay,  and  get- 
ting to  the  southeast  of  the  city,  where  he  could  threaten  its  supplies.  Here 
he  began  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  which  had  been  so  fortified  that  it  was  the 
key  to  Richmond  in  that  direction,  and  was  thus  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Confederacy. 

On  July  30  a vast  mine  was  exploded  under  one  portion  of  the  Petersburg 
fortifications,  and  into  the  gap  thus  formed  a Union  charging  column  rushed  to 
storm  the  forts.  But  after  descending  into  the  “ crater  ” or  hole  their  mine 
had  made,  the  troops  found  no  one  to  lead  them  up  its  other  side.  They 
did  not  seem  to  know  just  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  remained  in  the 
crater,  while  the  foe  rallied  and  began  pouring  shot  and  shell  into  the  close- 
packed  human  mass.  Four  thousand  men  perished  there  defenseless,  and  the 
remnant  scrambled  back  to  safety  as  best  they  could. 

After  this  disaster  Grant  settled  down  to  a slow  and  regular  siege,  which 
lasted  through  the  entire  fall  and  winter.  In  the  hope  of  compelling  his  with- 
drawal, Lee  despatched  General  Early  with  a strong  body  of  troops  to  pass 
northward  down  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  threaten  Washington.  Early  came 
very  near  capturing  the  capital,  and  its  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great 
alarm.  Troops  from  Grant's  lines  arrived  just  in  time  to  defend  the  city,  and 
Early  went  off  marauding  in  Pennsylvania.  Sheridan  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  drove  Early  slowly  back  up  the 
Shenandoah,  fighting  repeated  battles.  The  Union  army  was  then  marched 
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back  down  the  valley  toward  Washington,  destroying  every  eatable  thing  upon 
the  route,  so  that  it  was  said  that  even  a carrion  crow  could  not  fly  through 

the  valley  unless  he  carried  his  provisions  with  him.  Sheridan  meant  that 

there  should  be  no  more  Confederate  raids  on  Washington. 

Early  followed  the  Unionists,  and  attacked  their  forces  for  the  last  time  at 
Cedar  Creek,  while  their  commander  was  away  on  a trip  to  Washington.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  Sheridan’s  famous  ride.  He  was  at  Winchester  on  his 
return,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  firing,  and  galloped  forward,  meeting  his 
beaten  troops  retreating  along  the  road.  He  turned  them  back  with  fiery  words, 
checked  the  rush  of  the  victorious  foe,  led  his  men  in  a return  charge,  and 

swept  the  beaten  enemy  from  the  field.  That  ended  the  Shenandoah  cam- 

paign, and  made  Sheridan  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  figure  of  the  war. 

The  muddy  roads  rendered  aggressive  operations  against  Petersburg  impos- 
sible through  the  winter,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  March,  1865,  that 
Grant  resumed  his  attacks.  Meanwhile,  Sherman  had  practically  destroyed 
the  Confederacy  to  the  southward,  and  Lee  could  no  longer  get  supplies.  He 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  holding  Richmond,  and  he  soon  yielded 
before  the  vigorous  Union  assault.  On  April  3,  he  abandoned  both  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  and  retreated  westward  with  his  army.  Grant  followed  him 
with  all  haste.  There  was  another  long,  running  fight,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  weary,  starving  Confederates  surrendered  to  their  indomitable  pursuer, 
April  9,  1865.  President  Davis  sought  to  persuade  Lee  to  yet  further  resist- 
ance; but  Lee  turned  on  him  angrily  and  refused  to  continue  the  now  hope- 
less and  useless  loss  of  life.  Davis  fled  southward.  He  was  captured  in 
Georgia  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  a couple  of  years,  but  was  never  tried  for 
treason,  and  ultimately  was  granted  his  freedom. 

General  Johnston,  on  hearing  of  Lee’s  surrender,  promptly  yielded  his  own 
force  to  Sherman,  and  the  war  was  over.  It  had  lasted  four  years,  had  cost 
our  nation,  North  and  South,  over  a million  lives  and  probably  ten  billion  dol- 
lars, worth  of  property.  But  it  had  settled  the  slavery  question  forever,  had 
decided  that  the  Nation  is  supreme  above  the  States,  and  had  made  our  country 
an  indestructible  Union,  to  last  as  long  as  government  endures  among  men. 
Probably  at  this  moment  the  South  is  as  thankful  as  the  North  that  its  mis- 
guided Confederacy  came  to  naught. 

Yet  let  us  not  too  lightly  declare  that  the  results  have  been  worth  all  the 
cost,  until  we  have  thought  deeply  of  what  that  cost  really  meant  to  a million 
desolate  wives  and  mothers,  to  an  entire  country  beggared  of  its  noblest  blood, 
and  until  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  too  stand  ready  to  take  our  turn  when  the 
need  comes,  to  lay  down  our  lives  and  ruin  our  homes  for  the  Faith,  whatever 
it  is,  that  we  believe. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 


and 


The  World's  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASS  YRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK , 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 
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Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 
i.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 

The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youleam  unconsciously  andrapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc., which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 

Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
<?uch  more  modem  masters  as: 

THE  GERMANS 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15- 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 

MMr 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 

TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  82  sections  of  24  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

3.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  an  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations. 

4.  No  subscriber's  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  tty  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher . 
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